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diminished income at the very time when he most
needed money; if he managed to keep his land for
a while, he was ruined by some violent fluctuation in
the price of corn. Sooner or later he sank into the
labouring class."1

This was exactly what was intended. Well might that
strong Tory, Lord Henry Bentinck, write a century and
a half later,

"Our modern progress is in reality nothing but a pro-
cess of recapture by the people of what was once their

own."2

During the latter part of the eighteenth century there
was a rapid increase in the population, though it is im-
possible to arrive at any exact figures. In 1760 the
population of England and Wales was estimated at
6,479,700, while five years earlier that of Scotland was
about 1,265,300. By 1800 the estimate for England and
Wales was 9,187,176, and for Scotland 1,599,000. Agri-
cultural wages in 1769-1770 varied from 8/. to ioj. a week
in Surrey, to $s. to 6s. in Wiltshire, and to 4^. lid. in
some districts of Lancashire. Bread made from rye or
barley was still eaten in some parts of the country, but
there was an increasing demand for that made from
wheat. In 1769 it cost 2d. a pound near London, and
i%d. farther away from the capital. Meat was about 3^.
or 4^. a pound at the same date. The difference between
the rate of wages and the cost of living was met by the
rights of commonage, and by domestic industries.
At first the poor resisted the encroachments of the
rich, and Defoe cites an instance of this at Tring:
"There was an eminent contest here between Mr. Guy
1 The Political History of England^ Vol. X, p. 275.      2 Tory Democracy, p. 5.
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